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ocratic leadership in Congress have — omnes - ———— 


=:==Senate Coalition Defeats 


iberal Jobless Pay Bill 


fighting the nation’s worst post- 
(States Get 
Veto Power 


O N 


since March that neither side would 
“jump the gun” on a tax cut was 
formalized when Pres. Eisenhower 
called on Congress to extend the 
By Gene Zack 
Labor’s drive for effective fed- 
eral aid to unemployed workers - 
was scuttled in the Senate as a Re- 


current corporate and excise tax 
publican-Southern Democrat coali- 


rates due to expire June 30. 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
tion rammed through an almost 
meaningless “‘states’ rights” meas- 


and other Democratic leaders an- 
nounced their support of the 
President’s position against tax 
reduction and pledged to push 
through a one-year tax rate ex- 
ure. 
The bill went to the White 
House, where Pres. Eisenhower 
was expected to sign it. 
A bipartisan liberal bloc, in two 


tension measure. 

With Republicans on the Hill al- 
days of heated floor debate, tried 
unsuccessfully to improve and 


most unanimously supporting the 
liberalize the watered-down, House- 


White House on this issue, the 
passed Administration bill. They 


hopes for a tax cut for low and 

moderate-income groups to spur 
condemned it as negating the objec- 
tive of emergency jobless aid by 


consumer spending and pull the 

country out of the recession col- 
giving states the option of accept- 
ing or rejecting federal funds to 


lapsed. 
extend the period for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 


Only 3 States Qualify 

Only three states—New York, 
Hlinois and Montana — indicated 
they could immediately accept fed- 
eral advances to finance a 50 
percent extension of the benefit 
period. Most of the other states 
need either constitutional reforms 
or special legislative action before 
the provisions of the bill could be- 


No. 22 


= 


Some Reductions Possible 

There are some indications that 
excises On autos, appliances, trans- 
portation and communications may 
be reduced slightly from their 
Korean War levels, with most of 
the support for reduction coming 
from the Senate. 

The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, acting shortly after the 
Democratic decision, voted 21 to 2 
for a one-year extension of the pres- 
ent corporate and excise tax rates. 

It defeated by a 19 to 2 vote 
an amendment to permit the present 
10 percent excise tax on new auto- 

(Continued on Page 3) 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH STATE MERGER was accomplished in 
AFL-CIO presented a charter to the newly-formed Indiana State AFL-CIO. Taking part in the 
ceremonies were (left to right): Jacob Roberts, a vice president of the merged group; Eugene Moats 
and-R. J. Thomas, assistants to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; Dallas Sells, new state president; 
Grover Osborn, secretary-treasurer, and George Colwell, vice president. 


a 


GM Rejects Mediation 


Auto Talks Reach 
Last Ditch Stage 


Detroit—Last-ditch efforts were made by the Auto Workers to 


‘Merged Siate 
Body Formed 
In Indiana | 


Indianapolis — A milestone in 
Indiana labor was reached May 24, 
when the Indiana State Federation 
of Labor and the State Industrial 


Big Cities Suffer 
Jobless Increase 


Three of the nation’s larg- 
est cities—New York, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland — have 
been designated as areas with 
6 to 9 percent of their work 
forces unemployed. 


The Labor Dept.’s Baia force the industry’s Big Three—General Motors, Ford and Chrysler — - a the new | come effective. 
monthly report on unemploy- | |__t9 apree to new contract terms before Memorial-Day weekend | '¢'@"4 >'ate = AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
ment in industrial areas 


Some 1,800 delegates, who packed 
the Murat Temple Theater here 
roared approval of the merger reso- 
lution. Indiana becomes the 38th 
merged state organization and one 
of.the largest in the nation. 

Under the guidance of Eugene 
Moats and R. J. Thomas, aides to 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
the delegates unanimously passed 
the merger resolution. 

Moats, who presented the new 
charter to the group, said: 

“We have achieved our objec- 
tive and we. have great hopes 
for the future.” 

Carl H. Mullen, retiring presi- 
dent of the state federation, called 
for full cooperation in the new or- 
ganization. Mullen said: 


deadlines. 

As the AFL-CIO News went to press, the UAW was hit with a 
flat refusal by GM to invite the 
U.S. Mediation Service to step into 
negotiations in an effort to settle 
the dispute. 


With the GM contract scheduled 
to expire two days before Ford’s 
and Chrysler’s, UAW _ Vice-Pres. 
Leonard Woodcock requested the 
federal intervention, and charged 
the company with having made a 
“farce” of negotiations by its ‘““com- 
plete refusal to bargain in good 
faith.” 

General Motors gave the new 
proposal a cold shoulder, Louis 


High Court Opens Unions 


publicly characterized the House 
bill as “the biggest legislative 
hoax ever perpetrated on the un- 
employed workers of America.” 
He said the bill relies on the ac- 
tion of the states which have 
“consistently failed to meet their 
responsibilities” both in the cur- 
rent crisis and in the 23-year his- 
tory of unemployment compen- 
sation. 


showed 86 of 149 with sub- 
stantial unemployment com- 
pared to 70 such areas in 
March and 21 a year ago. 
An_ additional 23 areas 
were placed in categories in- 
dicating heavier unemploy- 
ment and eight were added to 
the category with unemploy- 
ment of 12 percent or more. 
The report said also that 
a check of employers showed 
plant shutdowns for “vaca- 
tions” would be more wide- 
spread and last longer this 
summer than last year. 


Seaton, the auto firm’s vice-pres- 
ident and chief negotiator, said 
the Mediation Service would 
“make no contribution.” 

This followed previous Big Three 
rejections of UAW proposals for 
binding arbitration of their disputes. 
The three companies had also re- 
fused union proposals to extend the 
contracts for a 90-day period, 
coupled with joint labor-manage- 
ment activities to help reduce 
stockpiles of 1958 cars as a step 
toward shoring up the sagging na- 
tional economy. 


In letters to all members of the 
Senate, Meany said the measure 
should be made ‘an instrument of 
immediate benefit” to the millions 
of unemployed workers. 


Administration Retreats 
Defeat of the liberalization at- 
tempt was abetted by the Eisen- 
hower Administration, which orig- 


Companies Stand Firm 
The auto makers stood firm on 


To Suits by Non-Strikers 


The Supreme Court has ruled 


that a non-striking employe can 


recover heavy punitive damages from a union if a state-court jury 
finds the non-striker has been illegally prevented from working 


by a picket line. 


In a 6-to-2 decision sharply criticized by Chief Justice Earl Warren 


in dissent, the majority held that* 


the non-striker is not confined to 
seeking actual lost wages through 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The majority in Justice Harold 
H. Burton’s opinion held that even 
though the back-wage protection 
is available through the NLRB, the 
non-striker also can sue for puni- 
tive damages in the state courts. 
In a parallel case, the court 
also ruled 6-to-2 that a member. 
expelled from a union can seck 
~ both reinstatement and punitive 


damages in the state courts. 


Warren, who wrote the dissent- 
ing opinions for himself and Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, said that 
the effect of allowing a non-striker 
to sue a union in the state courts 
would be to “frustrate the pattern 
of rights and remedies” established 
as national labor law through the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the immediate case, he pointed 
out, a non-striker at Decatur, Ala., 
had lost $500 in wages and had 
been awarded $10,000 in damages 

(Continued on Page 3) 


their “take-it-or-leave-it” proposal 
to the union —extension of the 
current contracts without change 
for two years. Despite the UAW’s 
action in trimming bargaining de- 
mands to 11 items—headed by bet- 
ter unemployment benefits, pen- 
sions and job security—Ford, Chry- 
sler and GM did not budge from 
their original position. 

The demand for improved un- 
ion security to protect workers 
who lose their jobs in plant close- 
downs or transfers was given new 
meaning as Woodcock disclosed 
GM would permanently shut one 
of its Fisher Body plants here 
within the next two months, 
throwing nearly 700 union mem- 
bers out of work. 


Because of the failure of the 
auto industry to move its 1958 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Mullen Backs Unity 

“IT hope that by the time the 
next state legislature is in session 
in 1959 that we will have a 100 
percent front to defeat the enemies 
of organized labor.” 

The 72-year-old veteran was 
given a warm round of applause as 
che stepped from the office in which 
he had guided the destinies of the 
federation for 22 years. 

President of the new state group 
is Dallas Sells, previously president 
of the State CIO. In his inaugural 
address, Sells, a member of the 
Auto Workers at Anderson, called 
for a fighting, united labor move- 
ment. 

He struck out at Gov. Harold W. 
Handley and the state Chamber of 
Commerce. Handley last year re- 


fused to veto a “right-to-work” bill 
(Continued on Page 2) 


inally had recommended legislation 
which would have made state par- 
ticipation compulsory, then did an 
abrupt about-face and embraced 
the optional feature injected by the 
House. 

The bipartisan liberal fight was 
led by Senators John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.), Paul Douglas (D- 
Ill.), Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) 
and others. They were unable 
to crack the GOP-Dixiecrat front, 
master-minded by arch-conserva- 
tive Sen. Harry S. Byrd (D-Va.). 


The liberals made three moves. 


The first, downed by a vote of 63 


to 21, would have substituted the 
Kennedy-McCarthy bill, supported 


by the AFL-CIO, which provided 


for federal standards to raise 
benefit levels, extend the compen- 
sation period to a, uniform 39 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1958 


EDITORS AND REPRESENTATIVES of railroad labor publications meet in Washington to discuss 
problems affecting the labor movement and the role of their papers. Seated (left to right) are D. J. 
Plondke, Maintenance of Way Employes Journal; Dick Howard, Signalmen’s Journal; Richard Couch, 
the Railway Supervisor; Marie Downey, Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Journal. Standing: John 
Reeves, Railway Conductor and Brakeman; J. E. Loving, Railroad Telegrapher; I. L. Barney, Rail- 
way Carman; George H. Hennemuth, Trainman News; George M. Gibbons, secretary-treasurer of the 
Railway Clerks and editor of their publication, Dean Ruth, the Machinist. 


Management Responsibility Key 
To Easing Automation Effects 


Management has a positive responsibility to devote some of the savings gained from introduction 


of new equipment to the easing of adverse effects on workers, 


If management takes this approach to the problem of automation and new machines it can aid 
the economy generally without injury to labor, says the current issue of Collective Bargaining Report 
issued by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, The report notes that “unions in the U.S. are not 


opposed and do not stand in the 
way of technological improvement.” 
But unions are greatly concerned 
about the manner in which tech- 
nological change is introduced. 


Protections Sought 

In collecting bargaining, unions 
have sought the following protec- 
tions: 

1—Advance notice and consul- 
tation — Unions want to examine 
beforehand the changes to be made 
so that they can minimize or elim- 
inate adverse effects on workers. 

2—Negotiation on questions 
raised by new conditions — The 
goal is to have the worker benefit 
from new conditions by negotiation 
on the content and classification of 
new and changed jobs, wage rates 
for these jobs, selection of workers 
to fill the jobs and provision for 
retraining in new duties. 

3—Protection for affected work- 
ers—The unions want assurances 
for displaced workers that they will 
be given first crack at other work, 
protection against wage loss by 
transfer, and severance-pay protec- 
tion for those who must be laid off. 


Other Bargaining Goals 
Affecting the problem of auto- 


is 


mation are collective bargaining 
yoals which are not directly con- 
nected but can do much to stabil- 
ize plants where new equipment is 
introduced, says the report. 


Among these are shorter 
hours, supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits and improved pen- 
sion plans allowing for earlier 
retirement, vesting, etc. 


The report illustrates the ap- 
proach to automation and _ tech- 
nological change with three case 
histories covering elevator oper- 
ators, railway clerks and refinery 
workers. 


Management Obligation Seen 


Stressing the burden on manage- 
ment in making for smooth transi- 
tion to automated operations, it 
says: 

“The union concern about the 
manner in which _ technological 
change is introduced is unfortu- 
nately sometimes mistaken for re- 
sistance to the change, when in fact 
it is not. If a union has not been 
informed and consulted about a 
major change or if it finds that the 
workers’ problems have not been 
taken into account, it may quite 


Unyielding Stand Taken 
By ‘Big 3’ Auto Makers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
models, at least eight assembly 
plants and other installations halted 
operations just before contract ex- 
pirations. The shutdowns, which 
the companies said were for “in- 
ventory adjustments,” idled an ad- 
ditional 25,000 workers in De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Chicago and Me- 
tuchen, N. J. ~ 
- With the deadlines near, both the 
UAW and the Big Three put finish- 
ing touches to separate plans for 
continuing operation without a 
contract in the event settlement was 
not reached. 


The union set up procedures 
for a “dues patrol” for collections 
at plant gates as the auto manu- 
facturers revealed that, without 
contracts, they would stop de- 
ducting union dues from work- 
ers’ pay. 


The UAW also advised stew- 
ards to handle grievances on 
lunch hours or before and after 
work since *the companies indi- 
cated an unwillingness to pay 
for full-time union committee- 
men. 


The Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, representing workers in 
the six plants which comprise GM’s 
electrical division, also faced the 
same contract deadline as the UAW 
and were closeted in negotiations 
with company officials at press 
time. 


TUE WINS HIKE AT RCA 


Camden, N. J. —A seven-cent 
hourly across-the-board wage in- 
crease and major liberalization of 
pension provisions have been won 
by the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers for 16,500 members em- 
ployed by the Radio Corporation 
of America. 


understandably be critical and re- 
sentful of the procedure and seek 
needed corrective steps, even 
though it does not object to the 
technological change itself.” The 
report continues: 


“The workers should not be 
forced to carry all of the sacrifice 
or burden of adjustment. Meas- 
ures needed to aid affected work- 
ers should be considered as prop- 
erly a part of -the cost of intro- 
duction of new machines.” 


Typographical 
Union Elects 
Elmer Brown 


Indianapolis—Elmer Brown of 
the New York Typographical Un- 
ion has been elected president of 
the Intl. Typographical Union, de- 
feating Howard C. Murray of Rich- 
mond, Va., by a substantial ma- 
jority. 

Brown will succeed Woodruff 
Randolph, who has been president 
since 1944, Randolph did not seek 
re-election this year. 

Don Hurd of Oakland, Calif., 
secretary-treasurer of the union 
since 1950, was re-elected by an 
overwhelming majority. John J. 
Pilch, former president of the Chi- 
cago Typographical Union, was 
elected first vice president; A. Sandy 
Bevis of Vancouver, B. C., director 
of the ITU Union Label and Public 
Relations Dept., was named second 
vice president; and Joe Bailey, 
member of San Francisco-Oakland 
Mailers Union, was re-elected third 
vice president. 

All successful candidates ran on 
the Progressive Party ticket. 

Brown is a veteran in ITU inter- 
national and local affairs. He was 
second vice president for six years, 
served eight years as an interna- 
tional representative and is a former 
president of the New York local. : 

Also elected or re-elected were 
Progressive Party candidates for 
board of auditors, trustees of the 
Union Printers Home, agent of the 
Home, delegates to the AFL-CIO 
and delegates to the Canadian La- 


Heel Ruling Fought 


By Rubber 


Workers 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Workers are planning to fight a National 
Labor Relations Board trial examiner’s recommendation that the 
union be stripped of its rights to picket and boycott the union-busting 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co. in Winchester, Va. 

A union spokesman said the URW would file exceptions to the 


trial examiner’s recommendation in@— om 


the two-year-old strike at O’Sulli- 
van’s plant, and would seek per- 
mission to present oral argument 
in support of its position. 


Denies Free Speech 

In the exceptions the union will 
contend that the trial examiner's in- 
termediate report, if accepted by 
the NLRB, would violate the 
URW’s right to free speech granted 
by the Constitution and its right to 
express views, argument or opinion 
granted by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The action by Trial Examiner 
George A. Downing was the sec- 
ond blow “ealt the union since its 
Local 511 launched its strike on 
May 13, 1956, after repeated com- 
pany stalling on negotiations for a 
first contract. 


In the first setback, the com- 
pany succeeded in getting a de- 
certification election 17 months 
after the walkout. Under Taft- 
Hartley, strikers were barred 
from voting and, with only strike- 
breakers balloting, the vote went 
overwhelmingly against the un- 
ion. 

In the latest action, Downing 
held that the union’s continued 
picketing of the plant and its na- 
tionwide boycott campaign were 
“unfair labor practices” under Taft- 
Hartley. He recommended a cease- 
and-desist order. 


The union’s Taft-Hartley ex- 
ceptions are based on the provi- 
sion that nothing in the act “shall 
be construed to interfere with or 
impede or diminish in any way 
the right of strike, or to affect the 
limitations or qualifications of 
that right.” 


The URW contends that the pur- 
pose of the picketing and boycott 
is to: 


e@ Persuade present employes 
that they have injured the common 
welfare of all wage earners by tak- 
ing jobs of striking employes and 
to advise them of the advantage of 


e Advertise the fact that strike- 
breakers are receiving substandard 
wages and are working under con- 
ditions inferior to those with un- 
ion contracts. 


e Protest and advertise the de- 
nial of the rights of striking em- 
ployes to vote in the NLRB elec- 
tion. 


Hanover New 
President of 


N. Y. State Fed 


Albany—Harold C. Hanover has 
been elected president of the State 
Federation of Labor, succeeding the 
late Thomas A. Murray. 

Hanover, who had served as the 
state federation’s secretary-treasurer 
for 13 years, was the unanimous 
choice of the executive council. 
His post as secretary-treasurer was 
filled by Ray Corbett, a vice presi- 
dent. 


After electing the new officers, 
the council ordered a continua- 
tion of negotiations with the New 
York State Industrial Union 
Council on the proposed consti- 
tution for a merger of the two 
organizations. 


The new state president has been 
an officer of the state federation 
since 1936, when he was elected a 
vice president. A member of the 
Carpenters, he served as secretary- 
treasurer of the union's district 
council in Buffalo from 1926 
through 1940, and the following 
year became assistant general sec- 
retary of the international union, 
serving at its Indianapolis head- 
quarters, 

He was elected to the presidency 
left vacant by Murray’s death earli- 
er this month. Murray, who had 
held the post since 1943, died of 
a heart attack shortly after address- 
ing an unemployment conference 


joining the union. 


in the State Assembty here. 


Indiana Labor Unites, Vows 


*Work’ Law Repeal Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and instead let it become law with- 
out his signature. 

“This united labor movement 
will stage an intensive campaign 
to have the vicious ‘work’ law 
repealed at the next session of 
the legislature,” Sells said. 

Thomas declared: 

“This labor merger will be the 
best thing that ever happened to 
the union people of Indiana and the 
best for the state of Indiana.” 

Other Officers Named 


By agreement, the convention 
approved officers, in addition to 
Sells, as follows: 


© 


Jacob Roberts, Printing Press- 
men, and George Colwell, former 
Industrial Union Council secretary- 
treasurer, vice presidents; Grover 
Osborn, Plumbers, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

On the executive board are seven 
former CIO members and five for- 
mer AFL members. They are: 

Raymond Berndt, Auto Workers; 
James Robb, Steelworkers; Leonard 
Hudson, Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers; Henry Price, Rub- 
ber Workers; Walter Sbierlaski, 


bor Congress. 


Clothing Workers; Mae Mann, 


Communications Workers. 

Also Wayne Kepler, Intl. Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers; 
John Soucie, Hod Carriers; George 
Tichac, Carpenters; Earl White- 
hurst, Operating Engineers; William 
V. Wyss, Fire Fighters. 


Board members were elected 
on a basis of one for each 25,- 
000 per capita tax-paying mem- 
bers. Official membership fig- 
ures showed the former industrial 
union council with 189,641 and 


the former state federation with 
126,000. 


The federation was established in 
September of 1885 and the coun- 
cil in May of 1938, 


Kentucky Merger 
Set for Aug. 8-10 


Louisville, Ky—AFL and CIO 
state labor groups in Kentucky have 
agreed to unite at a special merger 
convention to be held here Aug. 8- 
10. 


The agreement on merger and 
a constitution for the new organiza- 
tion was reached here at a meeting 
of committees representing both 
groups with AFL-CIO Vice Presi- 
dents Paul Phillips and Karl Feller 
and Peter M. McGavin, assistant to 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
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Retail Clerks Voting on Contract 
Settling Strike Against Ward 


Chicago—Montgomery Ward workers across the country are voting on a new contract negotiated 
by the Retail Clerks and the company settling the five-month old strike. 
The new agreement includes a modified union shop, an across-the-board wage increase, a cost-of- 


living clause, a 40-hour week and seniority provisions. 


It calls for re-employment of all striking workers and dissolution of all legal action by both the 
company and union. ~ & 


Clerks Pres. James A. Suf- 
fridge, in a letter to all state and 
city central bodies, announced 
that the union was terminating 
its boycott against Montgomery 
Ward in light of the agreement. 

Sufferidge said in his letter that 
in the closing stages of negotiations 
with the company the Clerk’s nego- 
tiating committee “joined with a 
similar committee representing the 
Teamsters in presenting joint de- 
mands . . . The terms agreed upon 
were identical for members of both 
organizations.” 


Tariff, Foreign Aid Votes Due 


Soon in Both Senate and House 


A five-year extension of the reciprocal trade program that would give the President authority to 
cut U.S. duties up to 25 percent. will hit the House floor next week under tight debate rules. 

The House Rules Committee approved a procedure under which the House will choose between 
the measure reported out by the House Ways & Means Committee or a substitute measure calling 
for a two-year extension with negligible tariff-cutting authority and transfer of the President’s power 


Suffridge wrote the state and 
city bodies that “our members will 
never forget that the gains made 
by them in wages, union security, 
shorter hours and improved work- 
ing conditions are largely due to 
your steadfast support.” 

The Clerks struck Ward on Jan. 
6, 1958 after five months of fruit- 
less negotiations with the large mail 
order and retail store chain. Work- 
ers went out at a handful of stores 
and “informational picketing” was 
conducted at about 500 of the 
chain’s outlets. 


to raise tariffs to the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. 

No floor amendments will be 
allowed to the substitute measure 
and only amendments approved 
by the House Ways & Means 


Committee will be allowed to the 
Administration bill. 
The Senate, meanwhile was pre- 
paring for debate on a $3,068,900,- 
000 foreign aid authorization bill 


Faupl of IAM Appointed 
Workers’ Delegate to ILO 


Rudy Faupl, Machinists’ intl. 


representative, has been named 


U.S. workers’ delegate to the Intl. Labor Organization, succeeding 
George P. Delaney, who resigned recently to become director of 
organization for the Operating Engineers. 

Faupl has represented U.S. labor on various assignments abroad 


for several years. He will begin his*s_————____ 
his career in his new post at the|® 


42nd annual conference of the ILO 
to be held in Geneva June 4 to 26. 


Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell | 


will head the U.S. delegation to the | ° : 
The employers’ dele- | 22 
gate is Cola G. Parker, director of |: 


conference. 


the Kimberly-Clark Corp. and 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Both the workers’ and employ-_ 
ers’ delegates are recommended 
by the principal labor and man- 
agement organizations, respec- 
tively, and are appointed by the 
U.S. government as official rep- 
resentatives. Faupl was recom- 
mended by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 

Serving as Faupl’s advisers at 
this year’s conference will be Del- 
aney, Pres. Harry C. Bates of the 
Bricklayers, Vice Pres. Isidore Na- 
gler of the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’, Pres. Eugene E. Frazier of 
the Transport Service Employes, 
George L-P. Weaver, assistant to 
the president of the Electrical, 
Radio & M@&thine Workers, and 
Bert Seidman, of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research. 


Labor Lost Friend 
In Cardinal’s Death 


The labor movement lost a 
“true friend” in the death of 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has declared. 

In a special statement on 
the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Cardinal, Meany 
said it was “a tremendous loss 
to the nation and to all who 
believe in human dignity and 
social justice.” 

“Trade unionists every- 
where,” he added, “and espe- 
cially those in the Chicago 
area, have suffered the loss of 
a true friend.” 


Rudy Faupl 
Named U.S. Workers’ Delegate 


Major issues coming before this 
year’s sessions include proposals 
for two new ILO conventions to 
outlaw discrimination in employ- 
ment and to spell out minimum 
standards for the employment of 
agricultural workers. Both have 
been debated at previous confer- 
ences and draft conventions await 
this year’s delegates. 


Also on the agenda is consid- 
eration of a report on maximum 
hours of work, with employer 
representatives from many na- 
tions still opposed to the princi- 
ple of a 40-hour week, adopted 
at an ILO convention in 1935, 


A report on the world employ- 
ment situation, submitted to the 
ILO Governing Body by ILO Dir.- 
Gen. David A. Morse on the eve 
of the conference, pointed to the 
months immediately ahead as “a 
time of testing for the full employ- 
ment policies to which governments 
and international organizations are 
so firmly pledged.” 


‘lof existing prohibitions on foreign 


During the final fruitless ne- 
gotiations the AFL-CIO assigned 
two of its vice presidents, James 
B. Carey and Joseph D. Keenan, 
to assist the union. They attend- 
ed negotiation sessions in Chi- 
cago but were unable to break 
the company’s insistence on un- 
acceptable provisions. 

At the December convention of 
the AFL-CIO a resolution strongly 
condemning the company’s labor 
policies was adopted along with a| .*: 
pledge of full support of the AFL-| ¥,. 
CIO and its affiliates. 


The Battle, Sir, Is This Way! 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
weeks, and include 1.8 million 
——|workers not covered by state laws. 
reported out by its Foreign Rela- The second amendment would 
tions Committee. have extended benefits for a flat 

Senate Bill Higher 16 weeks and waived state repay- 
The Senate bill would add $110 | ™Ment-of federal advances to finance 
million to the amount approved by|the program provided the states 
the House. The House-approved broadened their own programs. 
measure was $339 million below| This amendment failed by a 57-to- 
Pres. Eisenhower’s request. The|27 Margin, after Byrd, chairman 
AFL-CIO had urged approval of of the powerful Senate Finance 
the House Foreign Affairs Com-|Committee, characterized it as im- 
mittee bill as the minimum neces-| Posing “federal control” on state 
sary for an effective foreign aid|Compensation programs. 
program. In the third attempt, Kennedy 
The Senate Foreign Relations |sought to reintroduce the man- 
Committee, in a report on the 
bill, urged that aid funds be made 
available to some Communist 
countries to help them achieve 
independence of Soviet control. 

The report said the risks in- 

volved in such aid to Communist 
countries is outweighed by the (Continued from page 1) 
possibility that the aid would | mobiles to drop to 7 percent July 
“help some countries within the | 1. 
Communist bloc gradually loosen 
their bonds.” 

The committee urged relaxation 


The bipartisan decision against 
tax reduction, a program strong- 
ly endorsed by the AFL-CIO as 
a priority weapon to stem the 
recession, came amid indications 
that the economy would con- 
tinue at a seriously slackened 
pace for the rest of 1958. 

Alfred Hayes, president of the 
New York Federal Reserve Board, 
told a meeting of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association in Atlantic 
City that the “immediate dangers 
of recession” still outweight the 
“immediate dangers of inflation.” 

Pres. Eisenhower recently told 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation that the real enemy is a 
possible future inflation. 


aid to all Communist countries ex- 
cept Russia, Red China and North 
Korea. The proposal would permit 
economic but not military aid. 


Unions Opened 
To ‘Damages’ 


By High Court 


(Continued from Page 1) 
from the Auto Workers for events 
that occurred six years ago. 

This raises a threat of “stagger- 
ing punitive damages” against a 
union through successive suits in 
“the emotion” that frequently ac- 
companies industrial disputes, he 
said. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, he wrote, 
was an attempt to “balance the 
competing interests of employe, un- 
ion and management” and its pur- 
pose should not be disrupted. 


Noting that the Alabama judge 
instructed the jury it could award 
the non-striker “smart money”— 
that is, punitive damages to 
“make the union smart”—War- 
ren commented: 

“The parties to labor contro- 
versies have enough devices for 
making one another ‘smart’ with- 
out this court putting its stamp 
of approval upon another.” 


Labor lawyers observed that the 
effect of the decision might be to 
produce “grave hardships” for un- 
ions through oppressive decisions in 
“hostile state courts.” 


And indications that the reces- 
sion has still not run its course 
came from Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell, who told a congressional 
committee that the total of unem- 
ployed might top 6 million in June, 
or a 20 percent increase over the 
current 5.2 million figure. 


Canary Denounces 
‘Work’ Proposal 


Apple Valley, Calif.—‘Right-to- 
work” laws have “proven to be a 
hindrance to good labor manage- 
ment relations,” George A. Canary, 
president of the Amalgamated Lith- 
ographers of America, declared 
here. 


Speaking at a meeting of the 
Amalgamated’s international coun- 
cil, which was marked by instal- 
lation of executive officers, Canary 
said the “right-to-work” laws con- 
stitute “vicious” anti-union legisla- 
tion, 


Efforts to Improve 
Jobless Pay Beaten 


datory provision for state partici- 
pation which the White House had 
allowed to be stricken from _ its 
own measure. This bill, which 
called for a 16-week extension 
without complicating factors, saw 
the liberals reach the peak of their 
strength in the debate, but they lost 
by a 47-to-36 vote. 

Staving off any attempt to change 
the bill from the version approved 
by the House, the Senate, by a 40- 
to-40 tie vote, then beat back an 
amendment offered by Sen. Russell 
B. Long (D-La.), which would 
have increased public welfare pay- 
ments for 2.9 million aged, dis- 
abled and blind persons. 


Democratic Leaders Join 
Ike in Rejecting Tax Cut 


Mitchell explained that young 
people just out of school will hit 
the job market and the effect on 
unemployment will be “dramati- 
cally evident.” 

The Labor Dept.’s latest report 
on net spendable earnings of fac- 
tory workers—for April—showed 
that buying power was down 65 
cents a week from April 1957 and 
about 50 cents lower than in March. 

The drop was charged to a short- 
er work week and higher prices. 


Booklet Tells 
Facts About 
‘Work’ Fight 


A 12-page pamphlet entitled 
“Educate on ‘Right-to-Work,’” re- 
printed from the December 1957 
and February 1958 issues of the 
publication, Education News and 
Views, has just been issued by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Education. 

The publication tells the history 
of the drive for the compulsory 
open shop, describes successful 
fights labor has led against it and 
lists materials available which local 
unions will find helpful. 

A two-color back cover, illus- 
trating how “work” laws weaken 
labor and the whole community 
suffers, is now being reproduced 
separately as a poster for distribu- 
tion by the department. Another 
two-color poster picturing and quot- 
ing the American poet, Carl Sand- 
burg, on the value of unions has 
already been released. 

Copies of the poster and “Edu- 
cate on ‘Right-to-Work’” may be 
obtained from the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Education, 815 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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America the Loser 
WO MAJOR ANTI-RECESSION weapons have fallen by the 
political wayside, the victims of a doubtful coalition between 
a Republican Administration and a Congress controlled by the GOP 
and conservative Democrats. 

In the face of a 10-month-old recession, the nation’s worst since 
the end of World War II, the White House and the Democratic 
leadership in Congress have teamed up to block action on a tax 
cut for low and moderate-income families. 

With 5.2 million unemployed—and likely to reach 6 million in 
June—the Administration and the congressional coalition of Re- 
publicans and conservative Democrats have defeated attempts to 
pass a meaningful emergency unemployment compensation bill. 

These actions, coming during a plummeting economy and in 

the midst of world unrest that is testing America’s leadership role, 
disclose a queer mixture of political cynicism, timidity and fear. 


The White House is committed to a “muddle through” approach 
regardless of the cost to the nation in terms of present suffering and 
lost economic growth. It is haunted by an unrealistic fear of budget 
deficits and a future inflation. It is convinced that a do nothing 
timid approach to the recession eventually will result in an economic 
cure. 

The President has strongly resisted all attempts to bolster con- 
sumer spending via a tax cut. His Administration has fought off 
attempts to write real legislation to aid the unemployed and sub- 
situted a measure that is best described as a cruel sham and a 
hoax on the jobless. 


It is disturbed about budget deficits when it is painfully ap- 
parent that neither an economic recession nor Communist totali- 
tarianism can be fought with balanced budgets. 


The position of the Democrats is more difficult to understand. 
Originally the proponents of an all-out anti-recession program, their 
ardor has cooled. 

There is some genuine concern that a tax cut would reduce 
revenue at a time when America confronts many dangers in the 
world. 

There is also a political concern that the Democratic party 
may be saddled with blame for budget deficits and a future in- 


flationary spiral. Only a few bold members of the party see the 
situation clearly. 


A handful of liberal Democrats have led the fight for meaningful 
jobless benefits but were outvoted in the main by Republicans and 
conservative Democrats concerned with “states’ rights.” 

The failure on the jobless aid bill, the decision against a tax 
cut means that America may wallow in the depths of the present 
recession for many months to come—if it doesn’t get any worse. 

It means also that the strong, dynamic America to whom the 
world looks for leadership during present crises in France and the 
Middle East, may be a weakened, economically-ill nation incapa- 
ble of throwing its full strength into the fight for freedom, 
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At the End of the Rope! 
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World's Richest Man Says: 


Billionaire oilman Jean Paul Getty, reputedly 
the world’s richest private citizen, is eminently 
qualified to discuss the art of making money. But 
his views on organized labor are a far cry from the 
views generally held by millionaire businessmen. 
The following is excerpted from the June 1958 
issue of “True—The Man's Magazine,” entitled 
“You Can Make a Million,” by Getty as told to 
Bela von Block. 


NOTHER WOEFUL CRY OF the unsuccessful 
or faltering type of businessman is the “exorbi- 
tant” cost of American labor. To hear some men 
talk, labor in general and union labor in particular 
are threatening to wreck the national economy. 
“I'd go into business for myself tomorrow,” an 
executive told me recently. “The only thing that 
holds me back is the labor situation. Wages are so 
high that I couldn’t make a profit.” 
I hope this executive’s boss is satisfied with him. 
[ wouldn't hire the man on a bet. 


For my money, 
he’s an idiot. 


I am a “union man” myself. I don’t carry a 
union card or pay dues to any local, but I do 
believe in unions and I believe that free, honest 
labor unions are our greatest guarantees of con- 
tinuing prosperity and our strongest bulwark 
against social or economic totalitarianism, 


True, some unions and union officials abuse their 
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Free Labor Unions Assure 
Prosperity, Democracy 


Akron Council 
Bars ‘Work Law 


Akron, O.—The Akron City Council, by a 
lopsided vote of 11 to 1, approved a resolution 
which expressed the council’s opposition to the 
“right-to-work” proposal “or any other similar 
proposal affecting existing labor-management 
relations in Ohio.” 

The resolution stated that the proposed 
“right-to-work” amendment “is misleading and 
deceptive” because it would “give no one the 
right to work but instead would infringe upon 
and impair the right of collective bargaining.” 

The resolution also said that such a proposal 
“would impair the right of free contract be- 
tween labor and management and would be 
damaging to the good relations that have devel- 
oped between labor and industry” in Akron. 


power. A few, from all I can gather, are controlled 
by Communists or gangsters or both. 
‘Some’ Doesn’t Mean ‘AIP 

On the other hand, some businessmen abuse their 
power, too. Some are unethical or even downright 
crooks. Simply because “some” are “this or that 
doesn’t mean the entire system of private ownership 
should be condemned. 

Newspapers sometimes carry stories about bank 
officials embezzling their depositors’ funds. Despite 
these incidents, banks continue to flourish, No one 
in his right mind would dream of suggesting that 


the entire banking system be abolished because of 
an occasional larceny. 


Yet let a single union—or even a local—turn 
sour, and a loud alarm is raised castigating all 
organized labor. It doesn’t make sense. 

High pay and good working conditions mean more 
buying power and more production, As buying 
power increases, so do sales and profits. 

We pride ourselves on the level of the American 
standard of living. We boast that the majority of 
Americans have decent homes, cars, radios, television 
sets and all the rest. This would hardly be possible 
if the great mass of workers wasn’t well—even highly 
—paid. “Excessive” labor cost is a handy excuse 
to cover up inept management’s inability to meet 
competition. (Copyright 1958—Fawcett Publications). 
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Vandercook Says: 


Phony Issue Killed School Aid 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC come 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


HE MOST CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE of 

the number of new classrooms desperately 
needed to meet the immediate needs of our school 
population is 150,000. Part are needed to replace 
classrooms in buildings which have long been obso- 
lete or have actually been destroyed by fire. 

: The rest must be pro- 
vided if the constantly ris- 
ing numbers of our chil- 
dren are to have even the 
most elementary accom- 
modation. Yet now, for 
the third year in a row, 
Congress has failed to pass 
a school construction bill. 

Last year a top-priority 
bill was defeated in the 
House by so tiny a margin 
that everyone agreed Pres. 
Eisenhower could have 
brought about a different result—had he exerted 
himself in the slightest—in behalf of a measure which 
is supposed to be a part of his own legislative 
program. 


This year, the bill has been killed off by a tie 
vote of 15-to-15 in the House Education Committee. 


Vandercook 


Morgan Says: 


Every Republican on that committee voted “no.” 
They were supported by two Democratic congress- 
men, one from Georgia and one from North Caro- 
lina. And that, for another year, is that! 

It will be a generation before the harm that’s 
being done can be measured. For children can’t 
wait. They grow up—they can go to good schools, 
or to bad schools, or to no schools—only once. This 
further postponement of any federal program what- 
ever for school construction is less than ever 
forgivable in a recessionary period, when every 
effort should obviously be made to stimulate any 
useful form of productive activity. 

But school building has now become almost en- 
tirely an emotional issue. If, the enemies of chil- 
dren tell themselves and tell each other, large- 
scale federal help is accepted for classroom con- 
struction, the mossgrown principle of states rights 
may suffer. A few, a very few, rude voices have 
been raised to ask: “Why not?” 


What reason, after all, have we to believe that 
some degree of federal supervision of our admitted- 
ly rattletrap and frequently inadequate public 
school system might not be desirable? 


Legions of college entrants who can neither spell, 
nor read easily, nor express themselves coherently 
have proved beyond all need for further argument 
that many school districts have been cheating the 
taxpayers and the American future by failing almost 
completely to provide the kind of education Ameri- 
ca’s children are quite capable of absorbing. 


Elmer Davis Twang of Truth 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
Qt7 Ph. EDT. 


MODEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE, decorously 

dressed and clothed with solemn thoughts, for- 
sook the full May sunshine and bright midday bus- 
tle of the capital streets for the vaulted coolness, the 
quietly awesome grandeur of Washington’s National 
Cathedral. They entered this place in a mixed mood 
3 ; ee of sadness and respect to 
pay their tributes, silently 
and each in a private way, 
to Elmer Davis. 

Three or four baskets of 
flowers sprouted unostenta- 
tiously from the base of 
the pulpit as if simply no- 
tifying the massive chan- 
deliers of the tenderly vig- 
orous light of their natural 
beauty. 

No sobbing cut the or- 
gan sinews, no ponderous 
black veils choked the clear respectful scene. Down 
the north transept aisle, preceded by the verger 
bent slightly with the burden of his long staff, 
accompanied by Canon Luther Miller, moved the 
tall, straight figure of the dean of the cathedral, 
the Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre. The congre- 
gation, including four women in vivid purple robes 
and caps of the choir, rose as they entered to com- 
mence the memorial service. 


Morgan 


Washington Reports: 


Dean Sayre mounted to the pulpit and quoted 
from the eighth chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 
The beacon of Elmer Davis’ life must verily have 
been that verse which says “and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

Yet there were indeed those who would have 
killed his voice, having heard his truth. And who, 
more than this man, could testify: “But I seek not 
my own glory?” 

It would be easy and soothing to say that the 
bright sharp truths of Elmer Davis will burn forever, 
but there is a dark danger that this may not be so. 

A man of his stone-like integrity, his towering, 
fearless and wonderful anger, his rasping conscience, 
such a man does not sit comfortably or evoke a warm 
unanimous welcome from any society in any era. 


With too many of us in our time there exists the 
careless lack of appreciation of his abrasive value. 
When, I wonder, has there been more need for a 
scrub brush applied to the pudgy skin of a soften- 
ing populace? When have we been in such short 
supply of the probing needle that deflates swollen, 
distorted values, pinning flapdoodle, claptrap, 
pomposity, hypocrisy and fear to the wall? 

When have we been more thickly syruped with the 
unctious, pear-shaped tones poured on by special in- 
terests and more desperately groping for the clean, 
salty twang of truth in the general interest? 

A man like Elmer Davis cannot be replaced. His 
words may live in memory but really only if people 
remember to live by them, determined, as he was, to 
build a structure of social justice to protect man’s 
sanity from an avalanche of goo. 


Pay Increase for Govt. Workers 
Viewed as Economy Measure 


ONGRESS WILL APPROVE a 7.5 to 10 per- 

cent increase in government workers’ salaries 

and pass the bill over a presidential veto if necessary, 

a Republican and Democratic member of Congress 

agreed in an interview on “Washington Reports to 

the People,” an AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 
gram. 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.), member of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
and Rep. Glenn C. Cunningham (R-Nebr.), member 
of the corresponding committee in the House, de- 
clared that an increase in civil service pay is needed 
because of rises in the cost of living and because so 
many workers, especially scientists and other techni- 
cal workers on defense projects, are being lost to 
private industry. 

“You might even say that this is an economy 
measure,” said Cunningham, “because by raising 
these salaries to a decent level, stopping turnover 
and getting better people into the government, the 
government will be saved a lot of money. It wouid 
run into millions in the long run. Millions of dol- 


lars must be spent by the government in training 
*new employes to replace those who leave for more 
money in private industry.” 
Yarborough pointed out that the turnover rate of 


scientists, engineers and professional personnel in 


the government was four times as high in 1956 as in 
1951. It’s increasing, he said, because of the steadily 
rising cost of living, the lag in government salaries 
and increased pay in private employment. 


10 Percent Held ‘Meager’ 


“One out of every five electronic, mechanical and 
aeronautical positions with the U.S. government is 
vacant,” the Texas senator asserted. “Last year, only 
One out of every eight non-technical college gradu- 
ates accepted the government positions offered them. 
And nine out of every ten technically trained per- 
sons chose private employment over government serv- 
ice,” 

Cunningham said that a 10 percent increase would 
be “meager.” “With it, they will just mee: subsistence 
standards. Many of the workers will be so devoted, 
however, that they will stay in government service.” 
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THE PRESUMPTION IS that no matter how much evidence of 
improper intrusion in agency affairs is presented in regard to Sherman 
Adams, Pres. Eisenhower’s licensed and ever-busy meddler, Adams 
will rely on the doctrine of Executive Dept. privilege and refuse to 
talk in public about his activities. 

The public is entitled to draw its own conclusion that the New 
England conscience of the President’s top staff operator is not suffi- 
ciently straitlaced to keep him aloof from such matters as which set 
of well-connected applicants gets a lucrative television license. 

The House subcommittee headed by Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.) 
can’t be accused of an excess of zeal in pursuing its inquiry into 
the operations of the Federal Communications Commission. But 
it is building a record showing that Adams demonstrated extra- 
ordinary interest about when, if not how, FCC cases involving 
Springfield, Ill., Flint, Mich., and St. Louis, Mo., television licenses 
might be decided. 

Rosel H. Hyde, then the chairman and still a member of the FCC, 
certainly thought Adams was interested. He wrote Adams in 1953 
giving “helpful” information about contested channels in Flint and 
St. Louis. He wrote again in 1954 advising Adams that the St. 
Louis Channel 2 case had been decided. 

* * * 

THE CHANNEL 2 CASE centered on the same weary license 
that earlier had been the bone of contention in Springfield between 
two frantic sets of applicants. The losers testified they were in- 
formed that former Republican National Committee Chairman 
Leonard W. Hall had been “very active” against them. 

Hall denies it, saying that he “never intervened or interceded” 
in any matter before such theoretically independent agencies as the 
FCC after he became GOP chairman. 

Still, somehow in this whole complex a General Electric Co. 
official managed to “congratulate” the eventual lucky “winner” 
of the disputed Channel 2 license a month before the FCC officially 
announced the “winner.” 

There is no proof of overt Adams influence for or against 
specific applicants in specific cases. But White House “activity” 
—a showing of White House interest in the FCC’s business—is 
by itself an impropriety. 

TV licenses in certain cities are an obvious gold mine. The FCC 
is established to make awards and settle contests between applicants 
on the basis of general rules. It is not supposed to be influenced 
by political forces in the White House. 

* * * 

ROBERT LISHMAN, the careful lawyer named to head the 
staff of the House subcommittee after the explosive Bernard Schwartz 
was fired, says he can and will produce a whole series of letters 
showing contacts on pending cases between high Administration 
officials and the independent agencies. 

Adams has been mentioned in the Miami Channel 10 case now 
sent back by the courts to the FCC for a thorough reinvestigation, 
He has been mentioned as interested, with other Administration offi- 
cials, in a Boston case. 

It is known from the Dixon-Yates investigation of 1955 that 
Adams got a Securities and Exchange Commission hearing delayed 
until the House voted on the Dixon- Yates issue. When the Kefau- 
ver subcommittee tried to question Adams he stated his position as 
a member of the President’s staff and declined to appear. 

Executive Dept. immunity from intrusive legislative investiga- 
tion of internal executive affairs is a necessary part of our govern- 
mental structure. But the immunity is supposed to protect a Presi- 
dent and his advisers in the proper conduct of their business, and the 
White House official who abuses his status cannot expect it to furnish 
a permanent bomb shelter. 


‘Who-——Me...?’ c 


—Denver Post 
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THE IMPACT OF RECESSION held 


the attention of 1,200 delegates to the 10th biennial convention 


of the Textile Workers Union of America in Miami Beach. The convention went on record in favor 
of prompt action by Congress to “Put America Back to Work.” 


TWUA Hears Blast 


At Business Policies 


Miami Beach—Delegates to the 10th biennial convention of the 
Textile Workers Union of America here reelected Pres. William 
Pollock, Treas. John Chupka and Executive Council Chairman 


Emil Rieve. 


=> 
4 


The delegates also heard UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther charge 


that “Wall Street operators and the® 


businessmen in Washington have 
repealed the law of supply and de- 
mand. They decide how much the 
consumer is going to pay, unrelated 
to the law of supply and demand. 


“Every time they gave the 
Steelworkers a dollar in higher 
wages, they charged the consum- 
er $3 in higher prices and blamed 
it on the Steelworkers,” he de- 
clared. 

“They did the same thing in 
the automotive industry because 
it is part of the propaganda to get 
the American people to believe 
that labor unions, in their strug- 
gle to get higher wages and a 
better share of the fruits of eco- 
nomic abundance, have caused 
inflation.” 


Also heard in a major address 
was Claude Pepper, former Demo- 
cratic senator from the state of 
Florida, who charged that the Ei- 
senhower Administration had no 
“feeling of kinship” for workers, 
either in the U.S. or abroad. 

“That psychology,” he said, “has 
contributed to the lack of faith that 
the people of the world today have 
in America because somehow they 
sense that the people who are run- 
ning America today don’t really 
feel a kinship with them and don’t 
really sympathize with their prob- 
lems.” 

Textile Probe Asked 


Among the resolutions acted on 
by the delegates was one denountc- 
ing the McClellan committee for 
failing to “expose management 


CSA Confab 
To Emphasize 


Aid to Jobless 


Labor’s role in aiding the unem- 
ployed will be highlighted at the 
Third Annual AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Services conference to be held 
in Washington’s Shoreham Hotel 
June 4-10. 

The conference will bring togeth- 
er the 150 full-time labor repre- 
sentatives on the staffs of United 
Funds and Community Chests who 
carry out the AFL-CIO Commu- 
nity Services program. The three 
final days of the conference will be 
open to Community Services vol- 
unteers, including representatives of 
international unions and state and 
local central labor bodies. 

Presiding over the week-long ses- 
sion will be Leo Perlis, director of 
Community Service Activities for 
the labor federation. 


wrongdoing, particularly in the tex- 
tile industry. We demand an inves- 
tigation of the corrupt practices by 
which some textile employers have 
succeeded in depriving their work- 
ers of the rights to bargain through 
a union of their own choosing.” 
Other resolutions took note of 
the declining economy and called 
upon Pres. Eisenhower and Con- 
gress to take action for the pres- 
ervation of the textile industry. 
Other resolutions urged passage 
of area redevelopment legislation 
and a sound national housing 
program. 

A full report on merger negotia- 
tions with the United Textile Work- 
ers was given to the delegates and 
a resolution was unanimously 
adopted calling on the UTW “to 
enter into a merger that would pro- 
tect the best interests of both or- 
ganizations and enable us to go 
forward together under one banner 
to organize the unorganized.” 


AFL-CIO Grants 
FRF Recognition | 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Committee has voted to rec- 
ognize the Field Representa- 

‘tives Federation as the col- 
lective bargaining representa- 
tive of AFL-CIO organizers. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany said the Executive 
Committee reached its de- 
cision after considering the 
May 16 ruling of -the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
that the FRF constituted an 
appropriate bargaining unit 
for the organizers. 


Union Secretary 


Contest Under Way 


New York—The Miss Union 
Secretary of 1958 Contest, the 
annual hunt for the outstanding 
office employe of a labor union on 
the basis of efficiency, personality, 
union interest and citizenship, is 
under way again. 

Secretaries, bookkeepers, office 
managers and records clerks are 
eligible under liberalized rules. 
The winner will get $1,000, a 
portable typewriter and a weck’s 
expense-paid vacation in a city to 


be chosen later. 


Packinghouse Workers 


Vote Strike 


Fund Hike 


New York—A one-third increase in the strike fund of the United 
Packinghouse Workers was voted here by delegates to the union’s 


11th annual convention. 


The convention action, boosting the fund to $2 million for its 
original limits of $1.5 million, came as a prelude to 1959 contract 


negotiations. 

Setting the stage for the increase 
in the strike fund, UPW Pres. 
Ralph Helstein earlier had warned 
the convention that the major pack- 
ers were using the current recession 
as.a screen for all-out attacks on 
union-won gains. 

Helstein attacked the big pack- 
inghouses for engaging in speed- 
ups, job consolidations, discrimi- 
nation against women workers 
and trying to end the guaranteed 
work week. 

In another convention action, the 
delegates approved a move to raise 
the per capita by 35 cents—-from 
$1.40 to. $1.75. 


Helstein Is Reelected 

Helstein, who has served as the 
union’s president since 1946, was 
reelected unanimously to his sev- 
enth two-year term, Frank W. 
Schultz of Austin, Minn., was 
elected as a new member of the 
UPW board. 

In recognition of the growing im- 
portance of the union’s Puerto Ri- 
can membership, the convention 
set up a new UPW district, with 
Armando Sanchez, a member of 
Puerto Rico’s Congress, named to 
the newly-created position of dis- 
trict director. 


Ike Reluctantly Signs 


By Postal 


postal employes. 


year’s bill was reluctant. 

The pay raise provisions were 
tied to an amendment lifting postal 
rates across the board. Eisenhower 
said he would have considered his 
fourth veto had the measure pro- 
vided for raises alone. 

Coupled with the lopsided 
margin by which the measure 
passed both houses of Congress, 
the White House action appeared 
to signal quick passage of pend- 
ing legislation aimed at giving 
a similar 10 percent wage boost 
to 2 million white-collar govern- 
ment employes. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said enactment of the bill will pro- 
vide “long-delayed economic jus- 
tice” to “hard-pressed” postal em- 
ployes. Meany had sent a tele- 
gram asking Eisenhower to approve 
the measure. 

William C. Doherty, president of 
the Letter Carriers, said the in- 
crease will help the postal workers 
“lift their wage standards and re- 
gain the ground lost to inflationary 
living costs.” 


Retroactive to Jan. 1 

One of the features of the bill, 
to which Eisenhower objected as 
being “costly,” is a provision mak- 
ing the raises retroactive to last 
Jan. 1, giving the average postal 
employe $200 in back pay. 

The wage package has an an- 
nual price tag of $265 million, 
while the postage boosts will pro- 
duce an estimated added $530 
million in annual revenue. 

In addition to a one-cent boost 
on first class mail effective Aug. 1, 
the rate increase also calls for a 
60 percent hike in second-class 
rates On newspapers and magazines 
over the next three years, plus a 
graduated increase in the third class 
rate for circulars. 


Sedgewick Elected 
By Sugar Workers 


Denver, Colo.—Philo D. Sedg- 
wick of Logan, Utah, was elected 
president of the Intl. Council of 
Sugar Workers at its 11th annual 
convention here. He will fill the 
post on a part-time basis. 

G. H. Carmichael of Delta, 
Colo., was elected to a three-year 
term as secretary-treasurer. 


10% Pay Hike Won 


Workers 


Bowing to unanimous House and Senate action, Pres. Eisenhower 
| has signed into law a bill giving 10 percent wage boosts to 530,000 


Since taking office, Eisenhower previously had vetoed three out 
of four postal pay measures and he indicated his signing of this 


Multiple Sclerosis 
Drive Is Backed 


AFL-CIO support of fund- 
raising efforts of the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
through the labor movement’s 
Community Services  pro- 
gram, was urged by Pres. 
George Meany. 

Multiple sclerosis, Meany 
said, “makes inroads not only 
into the life of individuals 
and families but into indus- 
trial life as well,” taking a 
heavy toll among those in the 
20-to-40 age group. 

Noting that the disease af- 
flicts more than half a million 
Americans “causing loss of 
many millions of precious 
man-hours of productive 
work,” Meany called for fi- 
nancial aid to the MS socie- 
ty’s research program. 


Negro College 
Fund Backed 
By N.Y. Labor 


New York—Full support of the 
United Negro College Fund by 
organized labor has been urged 
by Pres. Harry Van Arsdale of 
the Central Trades Council. 


Speaking before the UNCF New 
York City Labor Committee, Van 
Arsdale pointed out that the fund, 
a federation of 33 independent ac- 
credited colleges and universities 
located almost entirely in the South, 
is the only organization devoted ex- 
clusively to the furtherance of 
higher education for Negroes. . 


The meeting, called by Sec. 
Treas. Morris Iushewitz of the New 
York City CIO Council and Sec. 
Treas. James C. Quinn of the AFL 
Central Trades Council, agreed to 
bring the fund’s need for support 
to the attention of edtication com- 
mittees of all local and international 


unions. 


~ 


STRONG TRADE UNION SUPPORT was pledged by New York labor leaders to the United Negro 
College Fund to further higher education for Negroes. Meeting to discuss labor’s assistance were, 
seated (left to right), Charles Cogen, president, New York Teachers Guild; Harry Van Arsdale, presi- 
dent, Central Trades and Labor Council, and Dr. F. D. Patterson, UNCF president. Standing (same 


order), W. J. Trent, Jr., UNCF executive director, Andrew Dabbakian, Auto Workers Region 9; 
Odell Clark, assistant manager, Laundry Workers Joint Board of the Clothing Workers; Al Nash of 
the Ladies Garment Workers, and George Borden of Local 463, Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers. 
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| Work Drive Throatens Labor Bill Due Soon in Senate; 
89% of California Pacts |\House ‘Studies’ Funds Protection 


Sen. William F. Knowland’s campaign to enact a “right-to- The Senate Labor subcommittee is expected to approve momentarily a labor bill including various 
work” law in California would upset 89 percent of the col- proposals recommended by the Eisenhower Administration, the AFL-CIO and individual senators. 
lective bargaining agreements in effect in the state. - The subcommittee, headed by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), will send its recommendations to 
The California Dept. of Industrial Relations reports that 89 the full Labor Committee of which Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) is chairman. The full committee is 
percent of the labor-management contracts in the state contain | |U"der a pledge to report a bill by June 10 for Senate floor action. 


Page Seven 


a union security provision with the union shop clause found On the House side, the Senate-¥ o. €6 by passed he Senate by an 88-to-0 
t P . P . approved bill to protect employe is “aroused and that the country t z t y : a 
A review of 1,550 agreements covering 1,393,000 workers - ‘ — a te ycergeg = ae ee 1 
+ ’ 


“ ” ++.| Mitchell insisted to both legisla- | ments were beaten on the floor, will 
disclosed 1,377 contracts applying to 1,162,000 workers con- cc ee re ee tive units that the Sine aaeetace be the subject of study by a special 
taining union security provisions. About 1,111 of the 1,550 Mitchell Called Twice plan offered the “most reasonable | subcommittee headed by Rep. Lud- 
called for the union shop, the rest for various modifications of Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell ap-| 204 effective proposals” to protect} wig Teller (D-N. Y.). 
the basic union shop formula. peared for : acond time afore both workers and the public with-| Teller is sponsor of a bill that 
the Kennedy subcommittee to push| Ut seriously damaging unions. would change the Senate-approved 
_— . 9 ‘ for passage of the Administration] He refused to modify his aoe C= ‘a oo 
Adm in istration Ss Housing labor program as the unit wound ommendation that organizationa e ew York congressman 


up three weeks of fast-moving hear-| picketing be subject to restraint | says the subcommittee study will 

S e ings. ‘ as an unfair labor practice. AFL- | last “a few weeks” and that the 

Fi ail ur e fal it by AF, L-ClI O , Four days later he testified also| CIO Pres. Meany warned the full House Labor Committee, 

before a House subcommittee—| subcommittee that outlawing or- | with Rep. Graham Barden (D- 

The AFL-CIO Housing Committee has charged that, in its hous-| this one under the chairmanship of| ganizational picketing would de- N. C.) as chairman, thereafter 
ing proposals, “the Administration has demonstrated once again its 


Rep. Carl D. Perkins (D-Ky.) to| prive unions of a legitimate meth- will decide whether further hear- 
complete failure to understand the nature of the critical housing! repeat his statement that the public| od of spreading information and | ings are desired. 


problem the nation faces.” woe on guarantees of free | Barden’s committee held lengthy 
Sec. Boris Shishkin of the committee testified before the Senate ; — marge Meat year, The North 
‘ b : h . Senators Invited The Douglas-Kennedy-Ives wel-|Carolina Democrat is considered 
Housing subcommittee that the ; To ‘Ob CWA : f i Rah? Rae 
measure backed by the Administra-| fective program of housing for oO serve fare-plan protection bill, which|unenthusiastic about the legislation. 


tion would “do nothing” to stimu-|} middle-income families. The Communication ® 
late housing activity and “would Sie itesied th ee . Workers have invited the Eth C d Ad t d 
discourage promising urban redevel- gent tg a seven members of the Ken- cS O es op eC 
: proposal to raise interest rates and 
opment efforts launched in commu-| tg make FHA mortgage insurance nedy Senate Labor subcom- 
nities throughout the country.” 


* 
; available for luxury-type housi mittee fo attend “all or any B F t W k 
The subcommittee approved | with mortgages “ne i $30,000. part” of the union’s Miami urn ure or ers 


housing bill which, while falling Beach convention June 9-13 


Seer eee 


short of AFL-CIO recommenda- ‘No Justification’ to “see how democracy pre- New York—Adoption of the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Practices 
tions, went considerably farther] “There is no possible justifica-| | vyails.” highlighted the closing hours of the 20th anniversary convention 
than the Administration-backed| tion for the federal government to “Our conventions are a | |0f the United Furniture Workers of America. 
program. provide financial assistance to| | true reflection of the attitudes By unanimous action, the 300 convention delegates voted to 
Shishkin urged the subcommit- | Wealthy families able to purchase} | of our members and the deci- | | incorporate the ethics codes into the union’s constitution. Taking 
tee to expand slum clearance by |SUCh high priced homes,” he said.| | sions represent the wiil of the | |a militant stand on contract negoti-‘ 


i voting a $5 billion 10-year pro- |“ These proposals simply make crys-| | rank-and-file delegates,” | |ations in the coming months, the 

| cee $500 million a year in- | tal clear the Administration’s con-} | CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne | |convention voted to initiate a na- IUD Conference 
stead of following the Adminis- |Cet with mortgage financiers, build- said in announcing the in- tional campaign aimed at a 35-hour Scheduled nm June 
tration recommendation to cut | ¢fs and high income home buyers.” Vitations. work week. At the same time, ; ; 
; -back the current $350 million ‘ “CWA is not unique in | |delegates decided to. make strike The AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
; program to $200 million annually ‘Kix ense’ Tax this respect. Most trade un- funds mandatory among the union’s Dept. will hold its second annual 
i for six years. The subcommittee Pp ions function in the same 150 locals. IndustriaP Relations Conference in 


bill would continue the program e democratic way,” he said. a a on [ee New York June 17-18 keyed to the 
at ite present level for 10 years. | Deductions Go “That is why we feel it is | | anticipation of possible walkouts ee ee ee a Pc 
The subcommittee also approved important to invite the mem- he 


during collective bargaining ses- 


jie fi - ° . In a conference call sent to all 
a $400 million increase in college C bers of the subcommittee, sions, calls for setting aside ap- n I ; 
housing programs and added To High ourt who have been subjected to seanientaly 10 percent of a local affiliated unions and signed by IUD 


another $250 million for a new detailed evidence about mal- a a Ny ge Ae a Pres. Walter P. Ruther, Sec.-Treas. 


category described as “general ieee ccngpnptheadieinenadlinilie vc practices in a few irrespon- eemeeD. X-aser, 980 Shs. Al White- 


a building trades worker can de- 


2 Page sible unions.” The strike fund action came after} house, the department declared: 
ee oe duct travel and living expenses Pres. Morris Pizer warned that the} “Again this year, the enemies of 
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The committee ignored the Ad- Court. Course in Hawaii gain in good faith. He indicated}jons. Proposals have been made 


ministration’s recommendation that} The court has decided to review Chicago—Eighty grade and high that employer resistance would] for both national and state legisla- 


the federal matching share of funds}a Fourth Circuit Court decision| school teachers will visit Hawaii|Stiffen as the result of the current] tion aimed at crippling our move- 
on urban renewal projects be cut) barring such deductions to travel-| this summer under the sponsorship recession, which has left the indus-| ment and at the destruction of free 
to 50 percent. It left the contribu-| ing building tradesmen. The Cir-!of the American Federation of|try with high furniture inventories | collective bargaining. 
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In Minnesota Tax Court Approved 


away from their homes. 

Rep. Eugene McCarthy (D-| The Tax Court held that the 
Minn.) a leader of the liberal Dem-| men could deduct one round-trip 
ocratic forces in the House, is ex-! from their homes to the plant and 
pected to fight it out with Sen.) living expenses while on the job. 
Edward Thye (R-Minn.) for a Sen-| The government appealed and the]; 
ate seat in the 86th Congress in) Circuit Court held the expenses 
November. were not deductible because the 


McCarthy won the endorsement) workers had not established proof 
of the Minnesota Democratic-| that the work was temporary. 


Farmer-Labor Party at a conven- 


tion in Rochester, Minn., defeating Insurance Union 


Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, former 


U.S. ambassador to Denmark on Scores Pay Gains 


the second ballot. The endorsement 
is considered tantamount to as-| Monthly pay increases of from 
suring nomination in the primary] ¢59 t $35 for clerical employes 


election. ees ge 
Thye is expected to be unop- highlight a contract negotiatied by 


posed for the GOP nomination. the Insurance Workers of America 
In Kentucky three of four in- | with the National Council Junior 
* cumbent congressmen faced with | Order United American Mechanics. 
ee ee cnauaren The contract, which also covers 
lost out in the First District which all sales personnel, also provides 
he has represented for 22 years. |#_UNI0n shop, dues deduction, a 
Gregory was defeated by an un- 15-cent hourly raise for part time — oe 
official margin of 432 votes by| ©mployes, union security and BFleV-| FA CEMENT OF THE AFL-CIO anti-recession pro urged by Morris Pizer (standing) 
f| ance machinery. } : cession program was 2g y I : (sta 8), 
SS bee The United American Mechanics | President of the United Furniture Workers, in his keynote address to the union’s 10th biennial con- 
faction aan Gov. A. B.|also agreed to use the IWA union| vention in New York. Shown with other officers, Pizer warned that employers would attempt to 
(Happy) Chandler, _ label on all of its material. use the recession to beat down union collective bargaining demands, 
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Memory Fails Before Probers 


Butchers Official 


Winds Up Testimony 


The McClellan committee wound up two weeks of hearings on 


union and other activities of Max 


Block, vice president of the Meat 


Cutters, with charges that Block had engaged in “collusive activities” 
with employers and that union funds were misused in “a long chain 


of bizarre financial transactions.” 


Block, who is also president of 
New York Locals 342 and 640, 
refused to acknowledge any 
wrongdoing. He runs a “clean 
union,” he said, and is ‘honest, 
legitimate and sincere all the way 
down the line.” 

He failed to confirm or deny 
participation in a “secret deal” 
whereby 10,000 Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., New York, grocery clerks 
were illegally taken into a union- 
shop contract between Local 342 
and A&P, without their consent and 


‘Spotlight’ Publisher 
Ignores Subpena 


The McClellan committee 
has ordered contempt-of-Con- 
gress procedure against Ern- 
est High, publisher of a New 
York “labor paper,” the Spot- 
light, described as a “missing 
witness.” 

High failed to respond to ° 
a subpena directing him to 
appear May 27. The com- 
mittee wants to examine the 
records of his publication. 


with the company benefiting by 
five-year perpetuation of a 45-hour 
week while competitors paid over- 
time after 40 hours. 
A&P executives had conceded 
in earlier testimony that from 
1952 until 1957 they had a 45- 
hour week contract. Consider- 
able evidence was offered on al- 
legedly forged names on union 
membership application cards. 
Challenged directly by Commit- 
tee Chairman John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.) on the A&P deal, Block 
responded: “I don’t recall ever 
making any 45-hour agreement.” 
Snapped McClellan: “Let the 
record show that he does not deny 
| igs 
Block’s recollection of events 
was so hazy and at times he ap- 
peared so puzzled that Commit- 
tee Chief Counsel Robert F. Ken- 
nedy accused him of 111 claims 
of “memory failure’ and 88 
“equivocations” in reply to ques- 
tions. 
Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.), 
a former trial-court and state su- 
preme court judge, told Block he 
had more “skill” at “dodging ques- 
tions” than any witness Ervin had 
previously heard. 
The committe began its examin- 


ation with a financial summary 
stating that Block, his brother 
Louis, and various other family 
members received nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars from union 
funds in three years. 


Business Interests Told 


Outside business activities of the 
Block brothers and family included 
the Black Angus restaurant in New 
York, the Stanwich Crest Realty 
Co. in which Louis Block has a 
40 percent interest, the Deercrest 
Country Club. 


Louis, a former president of Lo- 
cal 640, is now a trustee of Local 
342 and 640 welfare funds and 
health institute. 


The welfare funds have paid 
premiums of $5.4 million to Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Co., and Connecticut in turn 
made a $350,000 loan to Stan- 
wich Realty. An interoffice 
memo called the loan “only the 
right thing to do for a very good 
customer.” 


The broker on the welfare in- 
surance, Tower Insurance Agency, 
also became an investor in a Block 
enterprise, buying $45,000 worth 
of Deercrest Country Club bonds. 


Block Can’t Recall 


Max Block was unable to recall, 
he said, how he happened to get 
in on the ground floor in a Food 
Fair grocery-chain stock deal allow- 
ing him to pay $14,000 for stock 
worth $24,000 “that very day.” 

A former Block bodyguard, 
Daniel Beatson, testified that 
Food Fair’s Pres. Louis Stein al- 
ways telephoned Block about 
pending Food Fair stock splits. 
The committee asked Max Block 

how it happened that Breslau Pack- 
ing Co., which invested in Deer- 
crest Country Club, was allowed to 
skip contractual $2-per-week pen- 
sion fund payments for each 
employe. Block said he was try- 
ing to collect back payments 
beginning as of March, 1957. 

When it was pointed out that 
Breslau’s pension obligation went 
back to 1952, Block replied that 
“Communists and Marxists put 
men against the wall” but he 
wouldn’t do that. He said he 
favored the McClellan committee 
when its investigations started and 
hopes it is “not being used by 
radicals and different characters.” 


‘Work’ Vote Pushed 
By Wisconsin GOP 


Milwaukee—Wisconsin labor faces a “right-to-work” threat fol- 
lowing adoption of a new state Republican platform in which GOP 
delegates upset the party’s platform committee and called fora 


popular vote on the issue. 


Wisconsin Democrats meet next month and are expected to 


continue their opposition to any‘ 
kind of “work” bill. 


The GOP platform advocates a 
state referendum, presumably in 
1959 when the next state legisla- 
ture meets. Republican Gov. 
Vernon Thomson has expressed 
opposition to a “right-to-work” 
law but took no part in the con- 
vention debate. 


An attorney for Wisconsin em- 
ployers, O. S. Hoebeck, led the floor 
fight for the state referendum 
which “pledges to give the citizens 
of Wisconsin the opportunity to vote 
on the question of whether any 


person shall be compelled to be a 


member of any organization as a 
condition of employment.” 

State labor officials were quick to 
point out that “the new GOP plat- 
form is a serious threat because it 
will be binding on Republicans in 
the next state legislature.” 

Wisconsin CIO Pres. Charles M. 
Schultz,- slated to be state COPE 
director following a merger con- 
vention July 23, said: E 

“This is as phony as a three- 
dollar bill. The people of Wis- 
consin want a special session to 
boost and extend unemployment 
insurance. This new plank 
won't give anybody a job.” 


JOINING FORCES, members of the former AFL Chemical Workers and former CIO Oil, Chemical 


and Atomic Workers picket the Rockefeller Center executive offices of American Cyanamid Co. in 


ganization of the two internationals. 

Negotiators for ICWU Local 17 
in Grafton, Ill., have been attempt- 
ing to reach an agreement with the 
American Cyanamid Co. to end a 
strike that has been in effect since 
Feb. 28. 

The union has accused the 
company of trying to “short- 
change” its Grafton employes by 
offering a five-cent hourly wage 
increase while demanding that 
the local surrender the union 
shop, job security and “struck- 
work” clauses it has enjoyed con- 
tractually for almost 17 years. 


The nationwide protest signalized 
the launching of a campaign drafted 
by the Joint Cyanamid Council at 


New York. The educational picket line was thrown up at company headquarters to support the strike 
of Chemical Workers Local 17 at Cyanamid’s Grafton, Ill., plant. 


2 Unions in Chemical Industry 
Jointly Picket American Cyanamid 


New York—Some 8,000 members of the Intl. Chemical Workers and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers picketed 19 American Cyanamid Co. plants in 14 states and Canada in what is believed 
to be the first coordinated demonstration of its kind since the merger of the AFL-CIO, 

The picketing, which was extended here to the firm’s headquarters in Rockefeller Center, was 
part of a one-day informational and fund-raising program coordinated by the Joint American Cy- 


anamid Council, an inter-union or 


an emergency meeting here several 
weeks ago. 

Its purpose is to raise money for 
the Local 17 strikers, to show work- 
ers at other company plants how 
the Local 17 situation is a threat 
to their own welfare and security, 
and to show the company that they 
cannot get away with picking on 
one local union at a time. 

Pickets posted in front of the 
company’s offices in Rockefeller 
Center carried handbills stating 
that “an injury to one is an in- 
jury to all,” as well as signs urg- 
ing support for the Grafton work- 
ers. 

The Joint Cyanamid Council was 
formed in 1952 by the ICWU 
(formerly an AFL affiliate) and the 


Journals Set 


established. 


purported ‘friends of labor.’ 


direct: 


cease and refrain from: 


Ad Rules for State, City 


The AFL-CIO has ordered all state and city central bodies 
to bar immediately from any of their publications unsigned 
advertisements and those from non-union employers. 

In a letter to officers of these groups AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany declared that both types of ads “violate the 
ethical standards of the AFL-CIO.” 

The text of Meany’s letter: 

“Rule 24 of the Rules Governing State and Local Central 
Bodies provides that no central body “shall authorize or 
permit the solicitajion of any advertising in its name or for 
publication in any periodical, 
issued or endorsed by it which will be in violation of such 
ethical standards or requirements as may be determined by the 
president by regulation or otherwise.” 

“It has recently come to my attention that the trade union 
movement is suffering unfavorable and adverse publicity 
through the actions of advertising solicitors who are not ad- 
hering to the high ethical standards, which the AFL-CIO has 


“Specifically, advertising solicitors have been accepting ads 
for union periodicals and publications from non-union and 
anti-union employers, as well as anonymous advertising from 
Obviously, advertisements from 
non-union employers do not belong in a labor publication 
and it is just as clear that a legitimate ‘friend of labor’ would 
want his signature on an advertisement he placed. 

“Both types of ads violate the ethical standards of the 
AFL-CIO. Therefore, in conformity with the intent of the 
Rules Governing State and Local Central Bodies and in 
accordance with the powers vested in me, I hereby order and 


“That all periodicals, programs or other publications issued 
by or authorized by AFL-CIO state and local central bodies 


“1—Using advertisements of employers who are not 100 
percent unionized by AFL-CIO unions; and 

“2—Using advertisements which are not signed. 

“This order is effective immediately.” 


by AFL-CIO 


program or other publication 


OCAWU (formerly CIO) to coor- 
dinate collective bargaining strate- 
gy. Although member locals still 
negotiate basic contracts on an ins 
dividual basis, the council recently 
worked out plant-wide pension and 
insurance plans with American 
Cyanamid management. 
‘American Cyanamid is one of 
the nation’s largest manufacturers 
of pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, fer- 
tilizers and other chemicals. 


8S-1lé-4 


South Afriean 
Foes of Racism 


Given $1,000 


The AFL-CIO has contributed 
$1,000 toward the defense of South 
African leaders who have been 
charged with “treason” for their 
opposition to the “apartheid” (segre- 
gation) program of the Union of 
South Africa government. 

Ninety-one leaders of organiza- 
tions opposed to the Union’s ex- 
treme racist policies, including im- 
portant figures in the labor move- 
ment, have been indicted on the 
treason charges. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil this month adopted a state- 
ment expressing solidarity “with 
the opponents of aparteid, both 
white and non-white, in South 

Africa.” It pointed out that the 
“treason” trail is “only dramatic 
and current expression of an ex- 
ploitive regime” which is strongly 
anti-labor. 

“African workers are the bulk 
of the labor force,” the council 
said. “And yet by law African la- 
bor unions are denied recognition, 
By law African workers are com- 
pelled to accept the wages and 
working conditions set by their 
employers and the government. No 
collective bargaining, no right to 
strike is countenanced. Africans 


are systematically denied equal pay 
for equal work.” 
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